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AN EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE 

FROM THE WORKSHOP OF 

DUNCAN PHYFE 

FROM October 16 to December 15, the 
Museum will show in the Gallery of Special 
Exhibitions a group of more than one hun- 
dred examples of furniture from the work- 
shop of Duncan Phyfe, the New York cab- 
inet-maker. These pieces, lent by generous 
friends of the Museum, will demonstrate the 
important position that Duncan Phyfe held 
in the history of cabinet-making in Amer- 
ica, carrying on as he did the noble tradi- 
tions of fine design and consummate crafts- 
manship well into the nineteenth century. 
A more extended notice of the exhibition 
will appear in the October Bulletin. 

JAPANESE PRINTS ON VIEW 

IN Room H 11 the Hiroshige prints 
from the Tokaido set have made room 
for portraits by Shunsho of actors in their 
famous parts. It is a selection of the 
most interesting pieces out of the very 
important collection of Shunsho's actor 
prints owned by the Museum. 

HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER 

HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER, Di- 
rector of the American excavations at Sar- 
dis, died at Paris August 13, after a brief 
but painful illness. An account of his 
work at Sardis and its relation to our Mu- 
seum will be published in a later Bulletin. 



TWO HORSE PANOPLIES IN THE 
ARMOR GALLERY 

A BIOLOGIST once pointed out that 
the success of a certain forage crop in Eng- 
land was dependent upon the number of 
unmarried women there — for these, as a 
class, harbored cats; the cats caught large 
numbers of field mice; the mice in turn 
destroyed hosts of the young of a certain 
bee; and it was the abundance of these 
bees, finally, which insured the pollination 
of the plants. 

Upon causes similarly interlocking, but 
less humorous, the Metropolitan Museum 
depended lately for the purchase of two 
splendid suits of horse armor. For had a 
certain war council not met in the region 
of Verona this crop of armor would, in 
human probability, never have been reaped 
in New York. The contributing causes 
included the following links: the council 
(19 1 8) decided to advance the Italian 
forces on the Piave; these found it expedi- 
ent to bombard a certain ancient castle; 1 
its custodian, in despair at the impending 
danger, placed the valuable objects of the 
armory in farm wagons in his effort to get 
them to the home of their owner in Vienna; 
the wagons were speedily picked up by 
the tempest of war — all but one disap- 
peared, struck by shell, leaving, we are 
told, not a trace behind; the one wagon 
reached its destination safely. But even 
there, when the crisis was passed, the chain 
of causes held together to help us, this time 
with a psychological link; for we see a 
Collalto, descendant of Lombard kings, 
looking ruefully at the debris of his ancient 
armory — nothing remaining but horse pan- 
oplies (which,, like horses themselves, are 
not beautiful when dissected) and these in 
sorriest case, dirt covered, red with rust, 
falling to pieces as the ancient straps rotted. 
The knights were gone 2 who had been with 
them : they had survived the perils of war 
of the sixteenth century, only to vanish 
into dust at the touch of modern explosive 

Collalto, province of Treviso, on a hill above 
the Soligo, a tributary of the Piave. 

2 An arm defense of one of the suits survived, 
which had found its way among the pieces of 
horse armor. 
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HORSE ARMOR, PROBABLY VENETIAN 

DATING ABOUT I 575 

THE HORSEMAN'S ARMOR AND ENGRAVED SADDLE, THOUGH THEY 

DO NOT BELONG WITH THE HORSE PANOPLY, ARE OF 

NEARLY THE SAME DATE AND WORKMANSHIP 
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— so why should the present objects be 
kept? Gone was the castle, gone the ar- 
mory — of what value, then, these things? 
Better get rid of them anywhere and to 
any one — to the antiquity merchant in a 
neighboring street in Vienna who happened 
to bid for them! Then came a visit to the 
antiquary by one of our curators and fi- 
nally, favorable action on the part of a 
Purchasing Committee. 



dragons, wyverns, cockatrices. Today 
nearly all complete suits have disappeared. 
The Tower of London has but seven of 
them, Paris five, Dresden seven, Vienna 
three, Madrid seven, and Berlin six. So 
we are fortunate to add to our series no 
less than two panoplies in a single year, 
and beautiful ones at that, profusely deco- 
rated with Renaissance traceries and fig- 
ures. Both suits are of North Italian work- 




FIG. I. ENGRAVED HORSE ARMOR, 
NORTH ITALIAN, ABOUT I y6o 



Now horse armor is rarissima in collec- 
tions: indeed, more than one author has 
noted that the rank of a great armory de- 
pends upon its horse panoplies; for they 
are monumental objects, standing mon- 
strous and splendid among knightly suits. 
In their day, better than their riders (for 
they were seen afar), they spoke imposingly 
of the art of the armorer: they glittered in 
rapid movement : moreover, they were apt 
to be made for men of ample means, who 
ordered them richly wrought, engraved in 
bands or everywhere, and partly or wholly 
gilded: sometimes they suggested heraldic 



manship, one dating about 1560, the other 
slightly later, probably 1575. That they 
belonged to personages of high rank cannot 
be doubted — perhaps they were used by 
Antoine IV of Collalto, who early served 
with Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy, later 
was field-marshal with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian II, and finally (1585) was elected 
generalissimo of the Republic of Venice. 
That the horse armor in question had been 
ever, so far as records go, in the armory of 
the castle of this personage speaks in favor 
of the attribution. It will be interesting 
to trace the portraits of the Collalto, which 
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surely exist, and find if he is pictured in 
armor en suite with the present panoply. 

As to the armor itself (fig. i and frontis- 
piece). Both suits are unusually complete: 
they retain gear for head (chamfron), back 
and front of neck (crinets and cuello) — the 
last element extremely rare — breastplate 
(peytrel), rump defense (crupper). The 
earlier harness retained the backplate of the 
saddle, the later one a single flank guard 
(flanchard), with stirrups en suite. Other 
parts, together with trappings of soft ma- 
terials, we have re- 
stored, as the de- 
scriptive label of the 
objects will state — all 
restorations, it may 
be remarked, are 
dated, and bear the 
name of the artist 
who prepared them. 
Upon the later suit 
we have provisionally 
mounted a horse- 
man's armor with en- 
graved saddle. This 
is of nearly the same 
date and workman- 
ship. 

The earlier suit (fig. 
i) is covered with or- 
nament. There is 
hardly a point of it 
where one can make a 
thumb-print without 
touching engraving. 
This occurs in panels, 
separated by bands, 




FIG. 2. PANELS 

ON SECTION 

OF EARL 

relieved by double 



lines: the motifs are figures, foliation, and 
animals — among these last such unusual 
creatures in Italian ornament as insects, 
slugs, and snails. In the panels themselves 
are giant amorini and full-length classical 
warriors (fig. 2): panoplies of detached 
pieces of armor, common themes of decora- 
tion in defenses of the period, are here well- 
nigh absent. The engraving is rugged and 
effective, although somewhat coarse in 
type, showing broad sweeps of an etching 
point and somewhat hasty looping of lines 
to form a dotted background. The free 
borders are unusually serrate or lobate, 
and around these pass wide marginal bands 



of foliation. The great crupper is built up 
of large plates set in vertical rows: along 
its median line a sacral crest is developed 
as a series of highly embossed scales. The 
armor differs in style of ornament from 
specimens of Milanese or Brescian work- 
manship with which the writer is familiar. 
It is probably Venetian. 

The second, or later, harness (frontis- 
piece) is decorated in a more usual manner, 
bright and engraved areas alternating: its 
vertical bands of ornament are from three 
to six inches wide, 
which meet, above 
and below, horizontal 
bands of slightly nar- 
rower ornament. This 
arrangement some- 
times becomes more 
complex, when the 
vertical bands are in- 
tersected by rows of 
half-inch strips of fine 
foliation. In general, 
the bands are etched 
everywhere with 
close-set and overlap- 
ping objects in great 
variety — arms, ar- 
mor, and musical in- 
struments. These are 
of large size and are 
pictured against a 
plain, unspotted 
background. The 
workmanship is pre- 
cise, the etching deep 
and finished: the suit must have been 
gorgeous in its prime, for the bands and 
borders were richly gilded (traces remain- 
ing) and the areas now bright were earlier 
blued or russeted: its plates, furthermore, 
were originally provided with a scalloped 
border of velvet and galloon, which has 
now been restored. As a final detail we 
note that the crupper is made up of a series 
of horizontal plates, and that its sacral 
crest is formed not of a single piece, as in 
the earlier panoply, but of numerous arti- 
culating, transverse elements. In type of 
ornament the present suit differs again 
from other North Italian examples known 
to the writer — Milanese, Brescian, or 
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"Pisan": it agrees rather with the armor 3 one horn to what we might ordinarily in- 



now exhibited with it, which, we believe, 
is Venetian. In favor of this attribution 
we note the frequent presence in the orna- 
ment of the Venetian trident. 

B. D. 

ENGRAVED GEMS 

CjREEK and Roman gems are among 
the most precious objects left us by anti- 
quity; for we have here the rare combina- 
tion of a beautiful material, often exquisite 
workmanship, and interest and variety of 
subject matter. This many-sided appeal 
should make the gems among the most 
popular and best-understood works of an- 
cient art. And not long ago, in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, they did 
enjoy a very great and wide-spread popular- 
ity. Nowadays, however, they have been 
somewhat neglected — probably because a 
genuine gem is difficult to distinguish from 
a forged one and collectors have grown 
timid in consequence; and also because the 
supposedly genuine pieces in museum col- 
lections are difficult to study, since they 
need to be handled and looked at with a 
magnifying glass to be properly appreciated. 
But in spite of these handicaps ancient 
gems deserve to have a large circle of de- 
votees; for every effort expended in their 
study is repaid a hundredfold by the plea- 
sure derived in their company. 

Our collection of ancient gems — happily 
representative and of good quality — has 
lately been increased by eighteen new ex- 
amples, almost every one a notable speci- 
men of its kind. They are exhibited to- 
gether in the small case (N) in the Fifth 
Classical Room before distribution in their 
respective period galleries. A brief descrip- 
tion of them will perhaps help to show the 
attraction and varied interest of this sub- 
ject. 

The earliest is a lentoid carnelian of 
Minoan date (about 1400 B.C.) with a fine 
engraving of a bull lying down, tethered by 

3 It bears a poincon believed to be Venetian: 
it came from an ancient Venetian collection 
(Palazzo Vendramin-Calergi), and agrees in de- 
tails with specimens of armor believed to be 
Venetian now in the Museo Correr. 



terpret as a flowering plant, but which in 
this case is evidently meant for a tree (fig. 
1). In other words, it is a nature sketch 
such as particularly appealed to the Mi- 




fig. 1. 
minoan gem 

noan artist, and it has all the charm of 
spontaneity so refreshing in Cretan work. 
In its time the stone served the practical 
purpose of sealing and was probably worn 
by its owner on a string round the wrist, 
as shown in the fresco of the Cupbearer of 
Knossos (cf. No. 4 in the First Classical 
Room). We know nothing of its prove- 
nance except that it was purchased in 
Greece. 

Of archaic Greek gems of the sixth cen- 




fig. 2. 
archaic greek gems 

tury B.C. our new stones include two ex- 
amples. One is a carnelian scarab with a 
carefully worked mask of Medusa sur- 
rounded by a cable border (fig. 2, left). The 
Medusa is of the regular type with large, 
open mouth, protruding tongue and teeth; 
it is surrounded by snakes, a feature com- 
mon on coins but apparently rather rare 
on gems. According to the latest theory, 
the raison d'etre of the snakes is not, as we 
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